But even as he uttered these words he realized how
they would strike his father and felt all their apparent
insufficiency and naivete.
"Very well," Monsieur Varambaud replied. "But,
granted that much, it is now up to you to put yourself
in a position to satisfy your own desires. Let me tell
you, however, that you don't seem to be going about
it   in   at  all the  right way.  After  failing in your
exam you ought to have started working again harder
than ever; but in fact youVe done nothing at all."
"Oh no, I'm working now!"
"May I ask what at?"
With a sort of shame at having to use words so often
the expression of mere impotence and mediocrity,
Michel announced:
"I am writing a novel."
Monsieur Varambaud might have smiled, but he
received this confidence in all seriousness, with only
a certain very sensible and kindly solicitude. But in
spite of himself his words betrayed a little affectionate
reproach:
"I could not know that. You never tell me what
you are doing. Even so, we have to assume that your
novel will be a success, and, if it is a success, that it
will also be a source of income to you. . . . My dear^
boy, I'm afraid you have chosen a difficult career."
But a fear of another kind had crossed Michel's
mind.
"Anyway, I'm not entirely penniless? You'll allow
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